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ISSTRACT^ , 

tt is the responsibility of .the earlv childhood 
^edueator to ensure that' creative thinking is part of the preschool 
curriculum because of its .beneficial effects on ateademdc and social 
learning in the young child. There are basically seven strategic > 
that can be used to facilitate creative thinking in young children, 
These strategies are: (1J allo.wing^ children to, use physical objects 
in their Own ways; ,(2» having adults model creative play behavior: 
(3) providing 'time for children to explore; (ti) offering oi*al cuefs * 
when children are showing creative thinking and imagination; (5) ' 
using descriptive elaboration of children 1 s statements; (6) changing 
familiar objects to unfamiliar ones; and (7) adding related and ? 
unrelated objects to the young child's role playing activities. 
Examples of' the use of the seven strategies are provided. • - 
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Creative Thinking -and the Educa>tjfon of - Young Chi Idren: , 
The Fbu r t h Ba s i c S k i t I ' \ : t V 

/ Mf£V So uthmardt, pausing over a drawing and inspecting 
it carefully,/ says, n Sal?y, perTgu ins aren't green and , 
♦they don't have red colored eyes, ei therl" Sally 
remarks, ''yes,, they do 'cause J h<ave ^een them!" Miguel ,.. 
working ne^by^^ they do too and 

I have onef^ ^5 he proudly ih^ws -hii drawl ng of a I arge 
green pengu in with "Fiery* red eyes, ' i 

• ' / ' 1 i ' -. • ■ ' ' • ' - .v«' .*• •. ';*' •=.•'.•.'• 

- Miguel and Sal ly are cor rec t , Pengu i hi are green (or any color) and 
they can have fiery-red eyes (for the wr iters have also n seen n them) r . These 
and countless other spontaneous contributions of preschool children show 
their creative thinking— their creative thoughts, actions, and activities 
permeate their classrooms, 8 

Yet, adults working with young children develop and implement curriculum 
and indicate by their act ions that creat iye thinking is not helpful or 
beneficial or even desired. Creative thinking has literal ly become an 
orphan in current curr iculum^plann ing , teaching and eya lut ion in early 
childhood (Yawkey, 1380), Accordingly, the messages of. t hi s article are to: 
(a) show the imp^tance of creat iye thinking to the young child's academic* 
and social learning and development; and (b) show ways in which teachers in 
the preschool can facil itate creative thirfking ; and expression in young . 
chi ldren. - 

,, WHY ,, Cf-eative Thinking? * v 

In order to understand the importance of creative express ion and its 
relationships to the young child's academic and* soc ial learning, a def.i-. 
nit ion of creative thinking Is Tielpful , In low (1966, p. 155) v iews creative 



thinking and expression asr the abi 1 i ty of the ind ividual to rfelate 
sensitively, to think divergently, and imaginatively in his/h^r 

confrontations with people and ideas. > ¥ \ 

. ' : / • ;;; v \, ^ = v ; < 'vy ; .. : v.\-- \ "• , > ' ' / = -\ 

* The definition implies two important components* First, the definition 
says that creative thinking is a thought process—the same thought processes 
that are involved ."for example, in counting from zero to five, in recognizing 
and pronouncing; the word "cat," or J rt having the child print her first name, 
"Daisey." Creative thinking is also used in problem solving and for the 
understanding of new ideas and objects, Even though creative thinking is 
cognitive thinking basic to all academic skills, it is personal , individual, 
and self-oriented. In other words, crest Ive thinking, is revealed differ- 
ently in every single youngster; 1 1 cannot be assessed as "right 11 or 'Wong,' 1 
Even though many teachers and aides in daycare and preschool know that 
creative thinking uses similar thinking ski lis found in performing* the three 
basic "R's 1 * of reading, Arithmetic, and 1 ri ting, they f a i I to understand 
that: IT CANNOT BE £QNS IDERED AS "RIGHT 11 OR 1 'WRONG 1 1 ; and, IS INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL TO THE YOUNGSTER (Guilford, 1969; Hand, I97^# ; Yawkey, -1980). 

Second, Inlow's (1966) definition of creative thinking implies a 
relationship to academic learning and social growth. Results of studies by 
Wattenberg and Clifford (I967) , Hatcher, Felker, and Treffinger ( 1 97^) , and 
Yawkeyjl 98O, I98I) shqw conclusively that creative thinking is related to — 
reading ability and self concept and that fac i 1 1 tat ing creative thinking 
and imaginativeness can encourage reading and arithmetical abilities In 
daycare and preschool children. Further, the results of the research 
completed by Wilson, Guilford, and Ch^istensen. (1953) indicate that creative 
thinking is very highly correlated with self concept and academic and social 
learning — the viable elements of intel 1 igence (Gui Iford, 1956), 



» In sum, the facts are that creative thinking is: (a) a thpught/pHkcess ; 

(b) one of the four basic ski n areas;; (c) personal and individual •/ (d) 
alwaysy"r ight f M yet modifiable for each individual ; and (e) related to, and 
a facilitator of reading, arithmetic, and self concept. It is up to the 
early childhood educator to insure that creat Iv^thinking is part of his/her 
classroom and preschdol curricula because of its beneficial effects on 
academic and 1 socia l learn ing i n the young chi Id (Peters , Ne isworth and Yav 
I98I), Similar to reading and the other basic ski 1 Is, creative thinking is 
taught and learned, "Creative thinking is best taught'as a part of/ohgoj r^j 
curr icular activities and classroom lessons (Yawkey, Askov , Car^wr ight f 



Dupuls, Fairchi Id and Yawkey, 1 98 1 ) . In the fol lowing sectipn, specific 

" * / 

ways of teaching creative thinking as a part -of ongoing curr icular activities , 

* .* ■ ' * * ■ 

preschool classroom lessons, and teacher actions are described. 

Facilitating Creative Thought in Daycare Settings $ 
There are basically seven strategies that can/be Tjsed to facilitate 
creative thinking with young children (Yawkey, Car twr ight , Askov,^Dupuis, 
Fairchi Id and Yawkey, 1 98 1 ) . These strateg iesy/re: (a) physical cues; (b) 
adult playfulness; (c) exploration; (d) oral cues; (e) description;^ <f) 
modifying objects; and (g) adding objects (Yawkey, Cartwr ight, Askov, Dupuis, 
Fairchi ld and Yawkey, 1 98 1 ) ♦ Each^trategy , uded along or in combination 
with other strategies, provides a stimulating creative thinking motivator *■ 
for the young child during both work arid play time/. 

Rhys ical Cues » This strategy focuses on pefffij tt ing the .youngster to 
use physical objects in his/her own ways. Physical cues' are persona 1 
signals and prompts < to ch? ldren which tell them to M use object's in their own 
ways, h By using physical objects in their own ways arHor their own 



desires, ci^gative thinking ,i s fostered. The strategy ©;f phy^ierl; cues 
impl ies two things to the ear 1 y chi Idhood teacher. Fi rst^ the classroom 
must have a v quantity of materials which are made avai lab J e' to* Che children * 

y ' , •• ; / V-":? i-:"- / \ ; - " v . ' 

A quantity of materials helps youngsters ''cVimb into various roles 11 and 

.-•*.• , . = = • » . » 

"gives them the |ppportun i ty M to use creative Lhought with these objects and 

roles, 'Second* the materials in the classroom must show variety, in order 

to have variety of materials, the teacher can: (a) provide the types of 

objects which are inEi^e«|pg to the chi Idren; (b) fiixhase specif ic materials 

which are preferred by tlfefchi Idren; (c) . purchase them on the basis of use 

and function and -not on the basis of advertising appeal ; and (d) insure 

that the materials are safe to use in classroom settings and 'not breakable 

• : ^ \ f • - • ' - ■■ * :.;>--- 

or toxic. , - " " '.' 

In order to faci I I tate the exploratory, creative, and imag Tnat i ve~ use ' v 
of the materials, the fol lowing strateg jes are suggested ; 

'J. The caretaker introduces a new toy airplane while enthusiastically 
stating, "This airplane is not the sasfe as our others-. Who ban 
tell us .how it is different? Let's compare color, shape, size/ % 
and how fast each flies, ^ , * ■ " 

2. Approaching two fouery earmolds who are playing wfthdol'la, the , - 
adult says^pq t-h** ne,w doj 1 -hopse! The dol Is'wi H^f i t perfectly 
inside the house! Let's name the rooms of the <h^tte together, M 
3* Joining a small group of youngsters and carry ingW new ^et of % 



i but Iding blocks, the preschool teacher exclaims, J, Look at these 
■ square , triangle, and cTr^le block designs! Can we join the 



blocks to make a pattern of all the desig 



signsi tan we ion 
esignsT 11 * 



Introducing a set of pipecleaners, styrofoam bafls, and felt pieces', 
the caretaker suggests, ''Let 's see how many different people dr^^ 



ariimals we can design! 'Than weM 1 give them funny; > new names. 



Jef1% yours loeks 1 ike a spider and a r^nkay; we could call it; & 



spldemjonkiM . ■ ><;-v l "'\- \ 'I : _ \ ■: -.v " ■■■ 

5. Observing a group of three children building a vi'lleg|0, the care- : 
taker says, "Look at these new 1 ittle trees and road sighs. Can . 
you find good places for them .in- the village?" \ * „ ' 

6, Holding a mysterious looking plastic shape, the caretaker asks, 
• "Who can tell us some ways to use this mystery shape? Do you think 

w& can »guess five ways? Ten ways? GoodK Let's list them." 
Adult Play fulness . This strategy suggests that the preschool teacher 
act out and show a '£o4fel ^fa creative person. Modeling and acting out the 
role of a creative individual helps the youngster to see, copy, and use 
creative thinking -processes'* actions, activities, and gestures. Role playing 
the part and showing adult playfulness reinforces the use of creative 
thinking by the children. Further,, it shows the the child's creative 
thinking is accepted by the adult. Examples depicting the strategy of adult 
playfulness include: . / . ' 

.-.'•-' ■' _' . y. ■ ■ . 

'' 1 • The adult pretends to climb- the beanstalk as the children portray 

the story Jack* and the Beanstalk , *A1 1 gasp for air, .as the 'adult ' 
'cries, "How much farther must we climb tQ reach the top?" 
; 2». Imagining "as ff'J hejbr she is'a "Maypole" around which the^ 

children dance and sing, the adult chants, "I am a 'Maypole, tal 1 

* * 

as can be; Won't you come now, and dance 'rpund me?" 

• • *.. 

n 3. Observing the youngster who is role play/ing '"Mother," ^the teacher or 



aide afp, "Would your baby like something to eat?". or U« J ., 

< ' ■ y 

take your baby on a, walk; she would enjoy it!" 

— •• \ , V, , ' • . • \ ' - 

t ■ .* . ■. \ • .; • . 




Pretending to be a postal person^ the aduit distributes 'Matters" \ 
tcT thei^jjrfgster&^ stat Ing^ldh, here's one from Uncle Ed in New 
York" • and ^Look, Cousire Virgil from Denmark sends you a postcard 
b - ■ of a~, big canal I". 

5.' Cal 1 irji n Caw!. Caw! 11 the a^Ult artd the youngsters pretend- to be 

w - * ;=■•.-'. ■■ ■ . - - • 

crows in Mr. McGregor's corn patch* '„ ' 

*■ 6- Acting ,F as if 11 you P are a mechanical man or woman, the adult stands 

pig Idjy arid states, ''h am Robert '(a) Robot . .* U am a|f your command : 
Give me orders and 4 will obey ' ■ 
Ex0lor#t ion . The strategy of exploration asks the early childhood 
teacher to simply provide tlmm in" the classroom; schedule in which thte - 

■ i t ■ - 

children can investigate and explore new objects and materials prior to their 
use In creative thiriking^ In 1 th is context, exploration gives the youngsters 

/ vi '< ;; ■ - n ■'■ ■ f < " • T *' . 

t imef tp ,"wai7m~up" for creative thinking by playing with, experiencing, and 
us irtg the materials* The strategy of opportunity also develops mot i va t ron 
bepause the youngsters* ease into probl ei#T so rvinj^ 1 1 provides the t i me' for 
them to see which objects and^mater fa I s* they prefer to use. . In order to 
use, the strategy of exploration, the adult working with youncf chi Idren canr ' 

1 . spread out; the materials for them to see, hand ley and' use for 
experimenting, v 

2. wait for periods of time until materials and objects are selected, 
3- talk about them and thei r. physical properties (e f g, f color,, • 

texture, shape) and how they function (e.g., bouncing, holding, 
pushing t pulling, stacking), % 
Additionally, the adult's role in promoting exploration can be enhanced 
through use of verbal statements, such as the followingi 



1 . \ "On the table tod#y^ I 've placed some pebbles, some water, e I ay , 
flour* and many turkey ^feathers. Let's experiment ,wl tfr these ■ 
things and see what we can discover* 11 
2- As the youngsters'gather for play time, the caregiver explains, 
"1 have hidden tome of the toys in* the play area today. How many 
of them can you find?" 
3* "Our toys are fun to touch! Play with them, and then I'll come 

around to talk with you* We'll talk about the hard, scratchy, 
- - ^ sof t , smooth, and humpy toys* 11 

k 9 The adult buries a £0y turtle underneath a thick mass of clay. 

Feigning alarm, he or she cries, "Terry is In troubles Let's use 
this string, /this spade, this water, and this cup to help poor 
Terry," \' 

cues are an extremely Important strategy in fostering 
itive thinking, To use this strategy, the adult, s imp I y 
talks to the youngsters as, they are showing creative thinking, The 'tal king 
can be in the form of statements, comments , or questions* The purpose of 
this talking is to challenge them to show additional creative thinking and 

... A 

imagination, From the child's perspectives, oral cues are "Idea sparkers," 

In using oral cues , the adult working with young chi Jdren must show timing 

. . . - - v \ ' • * I. 

and sensitivity. Timing mefns simply offering a statement , commen t , or 

• \ - ■ ' 

question at an appropriate tjme—when .the children are showing creat i ve 



Oral Cues, , Ofal 
and fa c 1 1 1 1 a ting c r ea 



thinking and imagination* Showing sensitivity ih oral cues invo 



chi Idfrood teachers putt i ng themselves in children's shoes and determining 



ves Arly 



how adults would feel if the comments were suggested, Instead, to the 
Several examples of oral cues follow* 

1. "Show how dolly would walk to the store to buy some bread! 



m , 



2. "Jose, could your make-be 1 ieve friend and yo.u. go to the post 
office and pick up a paekagi?" \ ' 



3. 



"Luke Sky walker 'is taking a ride Into sptwie, Ivan, would 

. \ ' ' ' ■ . 



5. 



\ ..... 

times, isn't it, 



Princess Leah like to ride along?" 

"Beth, 1 see that you're ironing the Shirt with the flat rock. 
What else needs to be ironed? r\ 

"It's fun tp pretend to be a baby sometimes, isn't It, Louise? 
How does the bjby cry?" : \ •;, \ , ■ % - 

Descri Etio£ , Description is another ideal strategy to use in facili- 
tating creative thinking because it kelps youngsters express their creative 
ideas as vividly and clearly as possible, The purpose using description 



is to make oral language 



a] ive" fend the ideas appear as concrete as 



possible. The strategy of description requires children \to understand 



their creative thinking and practice and expand It, For 



■ le, the 



youngster says, ''Jump, jump over /the fires and logs!" Inlsing tlje 



<j4scr ipt ion strategy , the ear ly chi Idhood teacher repeats the youngster's 



Stat 



t and adds words that; bui Id pictures and images in (his/her mind* 

up and ji 



Here f | for example* the adult repeats, adds, and says, M Jump 

f-over the hot and red fires and brown, bark-covered 0 riund Jogs, 



ThisUtfategy also faci IJtates the use of creative thinking 
language.) 



Further 



stat 



les of^adult descriptions/ resulting frc 
ts t includes 



1 - , Chi ld i 11 1 go school. 1 V 



AdMl t: "You go to school almost every day, Then y du work anf 

i 

play and go back home again. 11 
* 2,, Child: "No want cookie. 1 '" 



n the ph fid's 

i 

the youngster 's 



9 -:■ 
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Adult:; ••You dlpn't wa/ 
cookies \ 



But 



Child: 



it the cookie. You don't like lemon drop 
you love the -.crurichy, chocolate frosted ^ 

cook las ! 1 * 

3. Child: 11 1 saw bear/ tomorrow at zoo-. 11 

Adult: '•Yes-, you Jaw a bear yesterday at the roo. And tomorrow 
we will repv^ this new story about bears!" * * 

Me." - ' ■■" , r . .. : • " 

it/ the \blonde Barbie do) 1 that Jack Le Boi has. 
\both like to pljjy with Barbie J* 
ke blue; these green!" > 
'Adult: "That's /right, Pfedro! You have arranged the buttons into 
three smal ler pi lies; a large red pile; a medium-si zed blue 
pile; and a tiny green pile!" 
Modifying Objects , | .in ortfer use this strategy, the ear ly chi l^dhood 
teacher changes fami 1 iaf 1 objects to Yjnfami 1 iar ones by changing \hei r 
physica l 'character 1st ids, When the educator sees that the chi ldren have 

r * f ■ 1 ■ ■ 

become familiar with materials in the! classroom and also notices thaf their 

creat ive thinking and fexpress ion \% decreasing wi th. these objects, the 

■'■'■./ * 

strategy of modifying /objects can Be ujsed. Here, physical attributes' of 



5- Child: 



Jackie 



3d: thai 



) 



fami] iar and common objects are changed 
change from familiar fto unfamiliar one 
familiar to unfamiliar ones increases 
to develop, Mod i f y/ng objects can be p 
the ear ly chi Idhood teacher can remove 
classroom environment for a period of t 
be returned to the classroom. The youn 
creative thought with them increases as 



In turn, the objects themselves 
The changing of objects from 
he potential for creative thinking 
erformed In a number of ways . First, 
common and fami I iar objects from the 
ime. Then, these same JBa-tefta 1 s can 
asters 1 interest and their use of * 
a r#sult* Second, the actual 



j 



ii 
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physical character 1st i cs Of the objects can be modified or altered in some 
form or fashion* For example, thC teacher can paint patterns such as 
Stripes on objects * $t itching pieces of cloth to costumes or nailing 
objects to wood materials help change and revise the originals, This change 
in physical properties helps stimulate and increase creative thinking and 
use of these materials In a variety of different ways. 
The adult, for instance, may say the following: 

1 !S "Can we change the Sonya Snake costume into a Herbert' Hampster 
costume for our play? How? What must we take away or add to 
Sonya to make a hampster? Perhaps th I i stuffed hampster will hel'p 
you to decide." ' ' A 

2, "You-each have a shiny toy car to play with, Let's build a super . 

racetrack in the sandbox. Then we'll race the cars in the 

Indianapolis 500!" 

• 3-/ "I've removed five toys from our toy box today. And there are 

* 

seven new toys in their place, We saw scjne of the new toys in 

i. ■ 

Bradley's department store on our field trip," 

"Sometimes It's hard for us to read the "little paper .names on our 
t lockers. Let 1 s make some new, very special , locker signs us ing 
magic markers and these great -big sheets of paper," & 
5- '.'Mr, Howard is bringing us a large tree branch today* We'll pot 
\€mn the clay. How can we change the tree so that our room shows 
that Valentine's Day is here?" 
Adding Objects . Adding materials to the young child's role playing 
act iv! ties faci 1 itates creative thinking for he/she must now try to figure 
out how to use and include^ them in their play. Here, the youngster seeks 
ways of Integrating and Incorporating them into their act ions and activities; 



- n - •• *■ .■ \ 

J'} J . - 

■> . * ' ' 

creative thinking flourishes. There are basically two ways of using this 
strategy to encourage creative thinking. First, ihe f early childhood 

educator can add objects that are physically related to the theme of the 

» - ! - w 

to 

creative thought . For example, the youngster . imag i nes that he i s a scientist 
who is at work making a monster* Adding physical objects that are related 
to this theme means introducing materials that, can fit into the child's 
content of hij/her creative thinking. Here* the adult can add a monaster 
mask removed from a Halloween costume. 

Role play s i tuafcions which are also appropriate for the use of 
physically related objects include: 

1. The educator gives a note pad to the child, who is intently talking 
t to var iows imaginary friends on the toy telephone and states, 

•'Carlo, you're really haying fun on the phone! Will you please 
take a message for Grandma? Write her a note that the plumber 

^ 

called and wants to fix her sink*" 

2, The youngsters pretend to plant zinnia seeds in the sand. Holding 
a tray of tiny, colorful plast ic jchips or ^fiJrifet t i , the adu}t 
informs the children, "Here are some lily, crocus, chrysanthemum, 
and iris seeds for you. Would you like to plant y^hem in your 
garden, too? M 

3 - Using long wooden blocks as ski is and toy brooms as ski poles, 
the child pretends that he or she is atop-a huge snow-covered 
mountain. Gathering assorted pieces of woolen cloth and old 
clothing, the teacher exclaims, ' 'You look so cold on chat mountain] 
I'll help you make some warm, down clothing to protect you from 
the arctic winds," £ 



i 



In similar fashion, Hhe teacher can i ntroduce^phys i ea 1 1 y unrelated 

objects to the theme of the ohi Id *s creat ive th inking, Usi^g the above theme , 

t 

"The Making of a Monster," the adult can give the children objects such as: 
(a) §t sheriff's badge- and (b) some chalk, In uslna both related arid 
unrelated objects, the child's responsibility is to u-se the materials and 
incorporate them into his/her creative thinking activities. 

Three additional examples of using physically unrelated objects with 
role playing ehi Idren \ncl ude ■ 

* I. A group of children are playing and singing' "The Farmer in the 
* 

De I 1 . " The adult place&^an oversized stuffed yak in the circle's 
periphery* The children revise the song to/ include, for instance, 
"The nurse takes the yak, the nurse takes thm yak; Heigh-ho, the 
derry-o, the nurse takes the yak! 1 ' 
2, Four youngsters pretend to eat dinner at the miniature table and 
chairs. Displaying an unclaimed set of Lincoln Logs, the adult 
visits the diners, saying, "Perhaps you can use these logs in a 
new way to add to your mea I . " The children construct toy plates, 
silverware, and even gourmet, food from the objects! 
3- Several youngsters, cole playing a visit to a barber shop, are 
becoming t i red or the game. The adult at this time introduces a 
hammer, a stethoscope, a yardstick, and a gavel. The children, as 
a result, eagerly revise the role play to include the various new 
items and occupations. 
In sum, creative thinking is basic to all daycare and preschool class* 
id actitivjtes with young children, It is related to, and can 
Mi tate, academic and soc i a 1 1 earn i ng , Fac i 1 i ta t i ng erea t i ve thinking 
eans using seven basic strategies: (a) physical cues ; (b) adult playfulness; 
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(c) exploration; (d) oral cues; (e) description; (f) modifying objects; and 
'(g) adding objects (Yawkey, Cartwr ight , Askpv , Dupuis, Fa i rch i Id ,and Yawkey, 
ijll)? ^ 1 ' ' V - ' \ - J 

Tjie importance of creative thinking to the young child's Academic and 

\ . - " / * • 

social learning and development is exemplified* in addition, through the 

select ion and wise use of ,the seven strategies to facilitate creative 

• .? * 
thinking, a famous media commentator, Pau I Harvey , would now say, "You arc 

the rest of the- story!" 

r 



s 
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